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AN EXAMPLE OF SECONDARY ABLAUT IN THE ENGLISH 

WEAK VERB 

BY 

James Finch Roybtek 

Ablaut relations other than those founded in the Indo-Euro- 
pean system have received particular attention from Goettsch 
(Modem Philology, V. 569ff . and VI. 229ff.) and from Bloomfield 
(Modern Philology, VIII. 245ff. and 345ff.). Part Two of 
Goettsch's study furnishes a long list of weak verbs in Gothic, 
Old High German and Middle High German which, though not 
related to strong verbs, show ablaut relations "that arose proba- 
bly through 'ablaut feeling' by analogy." Bloomfield's article 
has to do with semasiological differences in analogical ablaut for- 
mations in certain noun series in all the Germanic dialects. He 
contends that "the relation in such sets of words [ flip: flap: flop] 
is as much an ablaut as that in English lie: lay; sing: sang: sung. 
In the above cases [flap: etc.] the ablaut is 'secondary,' or later, 
that is all — and it may be that a study of the cases nearer to us, 
where origins are often more apparent, may give us some help in 
penetrating into the mystery of the 'original' or Indo-European 
ablaut." These two studies point to a widening of the significa- 
tion of "ablaut" to connote a definitely established relation be- 
tween certain vowel sounds without reference to the date at which 
this relation was secured or to the conditions under which it was 
fixed. 

In connection with the extension of the use of ' 'ablaut' ' , I wish 
here to point out an example of late or secondary ablaut in a group 
of English weak verbs, which usually are catalogued as "irregular 
weak verbs", — "irregular' ' on account of the fact that there is a 
difference between the vowel of the infinitive and the vowel of the 
preterite, despite the presence of the dental preterite ending. The 
following weak verbs in Modern English exhibit between pres. and 
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pret. the vowel succession i (written ee, ea) : e, and at the same 
time employ a dental suffix.' 

breed, bred keep, kept 

bleed, bled leap, leapt (leaped) 

bereave, bereft (bereaved) lead, led 
creep, crept leave, left 

cleave, cleft meet, met 

deal, dealt mean, meant 

dream, dreamt (dreamed) plead, plead (pleaded) 
eat, eat (ate, eat) read, read 

feed, fed sleep, slept 

feel, felt speed, sped 

flee, fled sweep, swept 

kneel, knelt weep, wept 

The origin of the vowel change in the verbs of this list is en- 
tirely clear and comparatively recent. In O. E. not a small num- 
ber of consistently weak verbs with long radical vowels syncopated 
the middle vowel of the pret." In this tense two consonants were, 
consequently, thrown together, and as early as late 0. E. a vowel 
before two consonants was generally shortened, as 0. E. Isedan, 
Ixdde; M. E. leden, ledde; Mod. E. lead, led. Shortening of the 
vowel before two consonants easily explains the origin of the vowel 
succession that we still retain. This explanation of the origin 
does not negative the contention, however, that leden, ledde; lead, 
led bear the same relation to each other that *^opos, 4><op do, or 
lego, -lexi, — that is, quantitative ablaut. 

This new ablaut relation arose, then, through the working of a 
well established phonological law. Originating in this manner in 
a group of weak verbs, this vowel succession became an ablaut 
pattern — satisfied the "ablaut feeling" — for the formation of 
new prets. for verbs originally not members of this group. This 
statement is substantiated by the history of those strong verbs 
whose infinitive vowel in M. E. was e ( <0. E. eo, as, e) that 
went over from the strong to the weak conjugation in the M. E. 

1 This list includes those verba that have two forms in use today, as 
dreamed, dreamt. Both forms are given. 

2 Sievers, Grammatik. 404. 
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period. O.E. hliopan, hleap; fleon, fliah? creopan, creap; slsepan, 
dep; wepan, wiop; swdpan, sweap, — all had strong prets. in con- 
stant use until the fifteenth century. Weak pret. forms for these 
verbs began to appear, however, in common use in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. Following the ablaut pattern establish- 
ed by the liden, ledde-type, these new prets. became fledd(e), 
crept(e), etc. rather than fledded, creped, etc. according to the 
more general model for weak verb prets. 

The time of the greatest influence of this ablaut pattern was 
from the thirteenth to the fifteenth centuries. By the fifteenth 
century the more powerful model, unchanged vowel + dental suf- 
fix, had established itself thoroughly and was forever ordained as 
the pattern for all future new weak verb prets. Late M.E. 
heven < early M.E. heven (Layamon), which would naturally fall 
into the crepen, depan-gioup, retained a usual strong pret. until 
after the time when the model that would have given us *heft 
had been entirely overcome by the stronger pattern. But the 
contest was not without a struggle. Spenser, undoubtedly in- 
dulging in his pastime of archaizing, wrote: 

Inflamed with wrath, his raging blade he hefte. 

F. Q. I.X.39. 

And with such furie back at him it heft. 

F. Q. 1V.XI.12 
Heft was further used in the sixteenth century. (N.E.D.) 

The now regular model for the formation of weak verb prets. 
was, in fact, so powerful even at the time when there was "ablaut 
feeling" for 6 : e that many of the verbs of the & : e-type also 
formed their prets. according to its requirements. Leved, leaded 
occur in the thirteenth century; creeped, cleaved in the fourteenth. 
I have not calculated the proportion between leaded and ledde, etc. 
in the thirteenth, fourteenth or fifteenth centuries; but the short- 
ened form is undoubtedly much the more frequently used. 
Chaucer uses generally the syncopated forms: felte, fedde, kepte, 

3 Sweet's suggestion of confusion with fledan, to account for the weak 
pret. is scarcely probable on account of the dissimilarity in meaning. The 
N.E.D. suggests Skandinavian influence. Why not the more simple expla- 
nation of the influence of the pattern? 
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mette, lente, mente, etc. 4 Yet Chaucer uses double forms in the 
pret. for leden and liven, and he writes for the most part drimedS 

The use of two forms, as crepte : creped, merely indicates that 
the ablaut feeling for e : e was not sufficiently strong to be carried 
entirely through. The double forms here raise this interesting 
question : was the relation between e : o at the very beginning of 
ablaut as stable as we generally assume it to have been? Is it 
possible that there were individualistic users of language who 
would not put on the yoke of conformity and who would not ac- 
cept *gen : *gn6 as an absolutely fast relation and who insisted on 
levelling to one form, as for instance, Aoyos, *X.6y€a> instead of 
koyos, Aeyetv. It is probable that had the group of e : e verbs been 
larger a new ablaut process would have been securely established 
and that we should now say gleam, *gleamt, instead of gleam, 
gleamed. The weight of numbers was, however, in the opposite 
direction. 

However this may have been, the fact is certain that by the 
beginning of the Mod. E. period "ablaut feeling" for e : e in the 
verb had been entirely suppressed by the crushing majority of the 
1 : 6+d, t-type. The case of heave has been cited above. If steal 
and speak had become at any time from the fifteenth century to 
the present time weak verto the new prets. would have been 
*8peaked and *stealed, not *spekt and *stelt. Verbs introduced after 
the fifteenth century, — seam(lb century), deplete (19 century), 
ttampeed, deed (American), — follow the usual model and not the 
ablaut pattern. The tendency to conformity with the usual model 
was, in fact, so strong in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
that practically all the verbs of the S : e-type were made by some 
writers to follow that pattern: bleeded. (16 century), dealed (16 
century), leaped (16 century on), leaved (15 century), meted (17 

4 ten Brink, Chaucer's Sprache und Vershmtt. 164. 

5 Chaucer's Prologue-, ed. Liddell. 171. Cf. Manly, Language of the Legend 
of Good Women. 99. The greater number of the v«rbs noted above as going 
over to the weak conjugation are still generally strong in Chaucer; but weak 
forms are not uncommon: flen, flaugh, also fledden; crepe, crep, also crepte; 
cleve, usually clefte; slepe, dep, tHeoslept; wepe.,wep, also wepte. 
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century), etc. 6 Even in our days of conformity, it has not been 
decided between: cleaved : cleft; bereaved : bereft ; dreamed : dreamt; 
leaped : leapt. In the case of plead : pleaded the pret. according 
to the usual model is, they assure us, the only recognized form. 

Vowel shortening in the pret. and past part, in a small group 
of weak verbs in M. E. produced a difference between the vowel 
of theinfin. and the vowel of the pret., — that is, established an 
ablaut relation between infin. and pret. Serving as a formation 
model, this estabtished ablaut spread to a few verbs not originally 
belonging to this group. The spread of this ablaut was hindered 
by the scarcity of verbs to which it was capable of application 
and still more by the overpowering opposition that the ablaut ten- 
dency met from the "regular" method of forming the pret. of the 
weak verb. The spread of the original ablaut was not retarded by 
similar conditions. 



6 Kneel, knelt is exceptional. The pret. and past part, knelt are nineteenth 
century forms; they are probably dialectic forms caught up and given the 
sanction of good usage accidentally, or through a survival of "ablaut feeling" 
based on analogy. Cf. the dialectic beat, bet; American freeze, fret (also H 
century), along with friz. 



